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Btudien zur Germanischen Sagengeschichte von 
Dr. Fbiedbich Panzeb. I. Beowulf. Miin- 
chen, Beck, 1910. 

The reader of this imposing volume may well 
feel himself rewarded for his pains. Here, for 
the first time, he will find a careful enumera- 
tion and analysis of the various m'drchen related 
to Beowulf, followed by a discussion of the sig- 
nificance of such an analysis for the origin and 
development of the epic. The need for an 
investigation like this has long been recognized. 
That it was undertaken by Dr. Panzer is fortu- 
nate, since he has already devoted much time to 
the study of the relations between popular 
story and epic, particularly in connection with 
the Middle High German Gudrun. 1 Although 
his general critical method is very much the 
same as in that study, he here exhibits far more 
caution. The earlier essay failed to meet with 
universal approval, in so far as it attempted to 
establish a connection between the " Goldner- 
marchen " on the one hand, and the Hilde- 
Gudrun saga and various other medieval narra- 
tives on the other, — hypotheses largely, if not 
wholly, original with the author himself. The 
present volume, however, serves in large meas- 
ure to support the suggestions of earlier scho- 
lars, rather than to advance new or original 
theories. Its general effect is in no wise revo- 
lutionary. But the belated Miillenhofnan will 
find little comfort in the book. Apart from its 
main thesis, it deals, not the first, but one of 
the severest blows to the "mythological" the- 
ory, and to the derivation of the framework of 
the poem from the much-discussed Beowa of the 
charters and genealogies. 

For the basic tale underlying the epic, Dr. 
Panzer retains the name " Bear's Son/' already 
used by French and German scholars. Although 
the hero is not by any means always of animal 
parentage, he is always endowed with super- 
natural powers, which this title may serve to 
indicate. The main part of the typical mar- 
chen is as follows: — The hero engages in a 
desperate fight with one or more demonic 

1 HiUe-Oudnm, Halle, 1901. 



beings, whom he has sought out in a subterra- 
nean dwelling. As a result of this combat he 
frees several damsels kept in confinement by 
the monsters, and restores them to the upper 
world, but is himself compelled to remain in the 
demon realm, having been betrayed by faithless 
companions. At length he finds means to re- 
turn in disguise, and after punishing the trai- 
tors, he marries the most beautiful of the res- 
cued ladies. — This story is introduced in various 
ways, which may be grouped into three classes. 
In the first of these (Introductory formula A), 
which tells of the hero's youth and his associa- 
tion with doughty companions, a demon against 
whom the hero alone can prevail makes an at- 
tack upon him and his band of followers in a 
lonely house, but ultimately escapes to the lower 
world. Thither he is followed by the hero, — 
and then the main part of the tale begins. The 
second formula (B) tells little of the hero's 
boyhood, but begins with the adventure against 
the demon, who, after a hard contest with the 
youngest of a family of royal princes, escapes, 
and is pursued into his lair. Formula C deals 
with the ladies whom the hero is later to meet 
in the subterranean realm. They had been car- 
ried off by a demon, whom the champion first 
meets in a lonely house in the woods. Here 
again others are of no avail, the hero alone 
successfully resists the monster. Beowulf repre- 
sents the main story, preceded by Formula B. 

More than half the book is devoted to a 
careful discussion of the different forms of this 
m'drchen. The titles of two hundred and two 
books containing stories of this type are listed 
and numbered, and as each episode in the nar- 
rative is discussed, reference is made to these 
books by means of the numerals which respect- 
ively designate them. This is no doubt the 
only feasible method; to give even a short out- 
line of each tale would require a separate vol- 
ume, and a bulky one at that, while the later 
synthesis of all these analyses would be far more 
difficult. There is a great deal in the early part 
of the book that may be safely omitted, even 
by the careful reader, although his attention can 
hardly fail to be arrested by the striking re- 
semblances to Beowulf. Such a section as that 
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entitled " The Demon in the House in the 
Woods" (pp. 74-95) is interesting reading. 
Striking, too, is the wide distribution and vari- 
ety of the material. The author concludes (p. 
245) that the marchen, not only in its elements, 
but in its structure, may ultimately be traced 
back to the Indo-Iranian period, and he believes 
that it is not a degenerate form of myth, but 
that the development has rather been in the 
reverse direction. 

The general reader is advised to take the 
march en-analysis for granted, and to begin with 
the second division of the book (pp. 249 ff.). 
Here the direct bearing of the preceding dis- 
cussion upon Beowulf becomes evident. The 
author does not believe merely that the epic and 
the marchen have certain motives in common, 
but rather that the story of Beowulf's fight with 
Grendel is really the fairy-tale of Bear's Son 
" altered by the art of the scop into heroic saga." 
To this has been added the Fight with the 
Dragon, an independent popular story (volhs- 
sage). In the marchen, the female monster, 
though a well-known figure, and the mother of 
the male demon, never journeys to the upper 
world for revenge upon her son's adversary. 
In an earlier form of the story, Beowulf mast 
have followed the tracks of the wounded Gren- 
del into the lower world, and there met and 
overcome the mother. The old theory that the 
second adventure is an imitation of the first, 
or an insertion by an interpolator, which was 
pretty generally disbelieved even before the ap- 
pearance of Panzer's book, is contradicted by all 
the evidence from popular stories (p. 278). 
The fight with the dragon represents the fusion 
of two separate types, the "Thor-type," in 
which the hero defends land and people, and the 
" Pafnir-type," in which lie is chiefly concerned 
with the winning of treasure (p. 309). As for 
the issue between Sievers and Olrik, Panzer 
regards the narrative of Frotho's dragon-fight as 
a late invention, but believes that it incorporates 
details of an old Danish song ultimately identi- 
cal with the version in Beowulf (p. 313). The 
union of the two elements of the Beowulf-story, 
"marchen und volkssage," took place possibly 
in Gautland but surely also in Denmark. 



The sagas of Grettir and of Orm Storolfsson 
are in themselves independent, according to 
Panzer's view, but they show the application of 
the Bear's Son or Doughty-Hans marchen to 
historical personages, and their literary form 
was influenced by the literary form of the saga 
of Beowulf. The marchen has often got into 
literary shape in Iceland without being affected 
by Beowulf, as in the stories of Grim Helguson, 
Asmund PlagSagasfa, and other heroes (p. 
390). Panzer's discussions of the sagas of Gret- 
tir and of Orm Storolfsson and of BoSvar 
Bjarki are all important and interesting, and 
marked, on the whole, by sound reasoning. We 
can here notice only the last of these. Panzer 
takes sharp issue with Olrik's contention that 
no connection really exists between the Bjarki- 
story and the Beowulf-story. Jonsson and 
Heusler had already dissented, and in 1909 the 
present writer published a reexamination of the 
whole question, concluding that the Beowulf- 
story (not necessarily in its form in the Anglo- 
Saxon epic) had certainly exercised an influence 
upon the late Erolfssaga. 2 This discussion was 
evidently not accessible to Dr. Panzer. He be- 
lieves the two stories identical at bottom, but is 
far from being dogmatic about the relationships 
and development of the different forms of the 
material. " I am not of the opinion," he says, 
" that I have made everything in the preceding 
discussion appear probable. I shall have to 
bear it as best I may, if people reckon some of 
these combinations among those exercises of the 
intellect which appear as tiresome to the reader 
as they were agreeable to their originator." The 
simplest solution of the problem would seem 
to be that we have to do with late influence 
of the Beowulf-story upon the Hrolfs-saga 
alone, but the exact truth about this com- 
plicated question may never, perhaps, be deter- 
mined. It should always be remembered, in 
considering the relations between Beowulf and 
this later Scandinavian material, that we are 
dealing, in all probability, not with the Anglo- 



3 " Some Disputed Questions in Beowulf-Criticism," 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America, xxiv, 220 ff. 
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Saxon Beowulf, but with a form of the story 
which had developed and was circulating inde- 
pendently in the North. 

The results of the whole study are summed 
up in the closing chapter (pp. 389-404). Dr. 
Panzer thinks that Beowulf may very likely 
have been an historical personage, distinguished 
for his strength and bravery, a man who perhaps 
actually accomplished a swimming-feat similar, 
except for the epic elaboration, to that men- 
tioned in the poem in connection with Hygelac's 
defeat. It would have been easy to transfer 
to such a man the exploits properly belonging 
to Bear's Son. Beowulf is perhaps the name 
actually borne by this historical character. The 
transformation of the fairy-tale into the more 
elaborate heroic story with the champion Beo- 
wulf as its central figure probably took place in 
Scandinavian territory. The Scandinavian ori- 
gin of the Grendel saga is particularly strength- 
ened by the identity of the Beowulf and Bjarki 
stories (that is, if Panzer's hypotheses are to be 
accepted). One or perhaps more than one Da- 
nish poem on Beowulf came to England, and 
there, not through mere translation, but by free 
reworking, which nevertheless left the main out- 
lines of the story unchanged, the epic came into 
existence. The chapter closes with a general 
attack on the well-known theory that the pro- 
tagonist was earlier the "divine hero" Beowa, — • 
an hypothesis closely connected with the idea that 
the substratum of the story lies in mythical con- 
ceptions. Both of these strongholds of the ear- 
lier criticism are vigorously assaulted in Pan- 
zer's book. But he is hardly so much of a 
pioneer in calling attention to the real weakness 
of these doctrines as his statements sometimes 
imply. 3 Prom the time of the appearance of 
MullenhofFs revised Untersuchungen in 1889, 

* Compare, for example, Panzer's words, p. 395, 
"Denn darin ist die bisherige Forschung einig, class 
nicht Beowulf, sondern der anglische Stammesheros 
Beaw(a) oder Beow(a) der eigentliche und ursprung- 
liohe Trager der Sage war, die erst nachtraglich von 
ihm auf den Gauten Beowulf iibertragen wurde," and 
Sarrazin's query (Englische Stu&ien xvt, 72) "War- 
um und wozu die kunstliche und unwahrscheinliche 
hypothese eines urangelsachsichen Beowamythus?", 
as well as his accompanying argument. 



down to the present day, there has been a cer- 
tain amount of critical dissent, although it is 
perfectly true that it has made little headway 
against the commonly accepted view. In June, 
1909, the present writer published an extended 
criticism of the Beowa-hypothesis in particular 
and of the mythical theory in general. 4 The 
time has surely come when those who write 
about the sources of Beowulf should consider 
whether they will blindly subscribe to the pre- 
cepts of the school of Miillenhoff, which recent 
research in other fields than philology has done 
so much to discredit, or whether they will make 
up their minds independently, on the basis of 
the evidence, giving due attention to the argu- 
ments of the opposition. It is getting to be 
increasingly difficult to effect a compromise be- 
tween these old dogmas and the results of mod- 
ern research, as Brandl's contribution to the 
revised edition of Paul's Grundriss sufficiently 
shows. Such a study as Panzer's, coming not 
from the outside world, but from the heart of 
Germany itself, may well give the inheritors of 
the Mullenhofnan tradition food for thought. 

There will be, no doubt, a considerable 
amount of unfavorable comment upon the way 
in which the main thesis of the book is worked 
out. No two men would classify and analyze 
in just the same way the large body of mdrchen 
which in some form or other present analogies 
to Beowulf. But that a very real, important, 
and intimate connection does exist between this 
material and the epic few will be so hardy as 
to deny. The great difficulty comes in estab- 
lishing the precise connection between the two, 
in deciding how far it is safe to let ingenuity 
carry us. In the closing paragraph of his book 
Dr. Panzer promises a second volume showing 
the dependence of the Sigurd-story upon the 
tale of Bear's-Son. The attempt has already 
been made to show a common origin for the 
stories of Sigurd and of Beowulf, 5 as well as 
for other narratives not generally associated 
with them. But there is danger in hatching 
too much medieval literature of a single egg, 

* Publications of the Modern Language Association, 
loo. cit. 
"Sarrazin, Beowulf-Stwdien, Berlin, 1888, p. 53. 
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and it is to be hoped that Dr. Panzer will exer- 
cise a pretty rigid control in deriving other 
legends from his group of marchen. Too much 
flexibility in the application of his formula will 
result in hopeless confusion. This was felt to 
be one of the chief faults with the author's 
earlier studies in the Gudrun. 9 In the present 
volume he has stretched his marchen a little, to 
say the least, to make it fit the Bjarki-story, 
although in general there is little suggestion of 
special pleading. Further and possibly less 
judicious applications of the theory might alien- 
ate belief from his relatively cautious operations 
with Beowulf. 

On the whole, this may stand, not only as one 
of the most ambitious books on Beowulf that 
have appeared for many years, but also as one 
of the most important. Disregarding details, 
and looking at the work as a whole, one can 
only speak with hearty appreciation of its schol- 
arship, and of the care and labor which have 
gone to its making. 

William Witheele Lawrence. 
Columbia University. 



La Chastelaine de Vergi. Poeme du xin f siecle. 
Edits par Gaston Raynaud. Paris, Cham- 
pion, 1910. 12mo., viii + 31 pp. 

Frangois Villon. QSuvres. Editees par un ancien 
archiviste. Avec un index des noms propres. 
Paris, Champion, 1911. 12mo.,xvi + 123 pp. 

These two attractive volumes are the first of a 
new series of medieval texts recently started under 
the general editorship of Professor Mario Roques. 
The aim is not primarily to edit unpublished texts 
(although this may occasionally be the case) but 
to bring within the easy reach of students all the 
truly essential works of French and Provencal lit- 
erature of the Middle Ages. This seems to cover 
more ground than the general title of the collec- 
tion, Les Classiques frangais du may en Age, would 
lead us to expect ; but we are asked to take the 
words "classiques" in a wide sense. It is not 
necessary that these editions should be provided 

•Of. review by Symons, Literaturblatt xxm, 321. 



with full introductions and complete glossaries ; 
but they must offer a thoroughly reliable text, 
sufficient references for further study, they must 
be of very moderate price, and finally they have 
to appear in close enough succession to provide in 
a few years a rather complete working library of 
medieval texts. Such is the program set forth by 
Prof. Roques, and we have no doubt that it will 
appeal to every student of medieval French liter- 
ature. Let us state at once that the Ghastelaine 
de Vergi costs eighty centimes and Villon, two 
francs, and that further the following texts have 
appeared or are due to appear in 1912 : Courtois 
d' Arras (Faral), La Vie de /Saijit Alexis (reprint, 
Gaston Paris), Philippe de Novare, Mimoires 
(Kohler), Le Qargon et I'Aveugle (Roques), 
Colin Muset, Chansons (BeMier), Adam de la 
Halle, Le jeu de la Feuillie (Langlois), Peire 
Vidal, Qluvres (Anglade), Le Coronement Loots 
(Langlois), Chansons satiriques et bachiques 
(Jeanroy), Aspremont (Brandin), Aucassin et 
Nicolette (Roques), B6roul, Le Soman de Tristan 
(Muret). 

M. Gaston Raynaud, who in 1892 had printed 
the Chastelaine de Vergi in Romania, xxi, pp. 
165-193, gives us a new edition of this charming 
thirteenth-century romance. It is not a mere re- 
print, but the text of 1892 has been revised and 
improved. The edition is based on MS. BN fr. 
837 occasionally corrected with the help of eight 
other mss. of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
including one which was unknown to M. Raynaud 
in 1892. The rejected variants of G, as well as 
the most interesting variants of the other mss., 
are given in the Introduction. The author of the 
Chastelaine writes in a clear, graceful, flowing 
style, the editor has taken great care with the 
punctuation : the result is that one reads this 
poem with more ease and enjoyment than almost 
any other of the same century. The only passage 
that seems a little intricate is contained in lines 
815-819 : the construction is not clear and 
probably one of the lines calls for correction. 
— far Amors, line 262, ought to be par amors. 
— According to the general scheme of the 
series the glossary gives only the words that are 
not of common occurrence ; perhaps faire re- 
gret ought to have been added : in line 735 it 
seems to mean faire honte. — In Romania M. Ray- 
naud had proposed to identify the characters of 



